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point may, however, be regarded at present as of theoretical
rather than of practical importance. The intelligence tester
goes on with his testing, without waiting for a settlement of
this dispute. And, as we have said, he makes the claim, on the
face of it admissible, that his results should be taken into
account when candidates are being examined with a view to
selection.
(2) Attainment tests But the more convinced advocates of
mental tests would go much further than
to supplement ordinary examinations by intelligence tests
for purposes of selection. In addition to these tests, which
are meant to discover a person's degree of native intelligence,
they have also devised educational tests, or tests of attainment,
which are meant to estimate a person's knowledge of a subject.
They are meant, also, to replace the traditional type of examina-
tion, which is described, nay, almost stigmatized, as the
"essay type," because an answer to a question usually takes
the form of a brief essay. Against this type of examination it
is alleged that it places at an undue advantage the pupil who
has a literary gift, and, also, that the marking of the answers
depends too much upon the mere opinion of the examiner.
Questions are, therefore, devised which do not require the
examinee to write English at all, and the answers to which, so
far from requiring judgment on the part of an experienced
examiner, can be marked mechanically by a junior clerk. The
examiner's " subjective" judgment disappears and an " objec-
tive" and "fool-proof" test takes its place. Among the
commoner forms of these tests are the u true-false" test, which
requires the candidate to indicate by a mere letter whether a
given statement is true or false, the "multiple choice" test,
which requires him to signify his choice among several words
or statements by striking out the rest, and the "completion"
test, which requires him to supply the missing words in an
incomplete sentence.